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Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  in  labor,  transport,  raw  material, 
price,  and  general  supply,  the  year  1918  was  a  fairly  prosperous  one 
in  almost  every  department  of  local  industry  and  commerce. 

The  collapse  of  the  Central  Powers  in  November  did  not  come 
early  enough  to  modify  to  any  great  extent  the  history  of  the  year 
with  regard  to  production  and  trade  conditions.  The  story  is  thus 
one  of  war  production  and  war  conditions.  The  Government  kept 
its  controlling  hand  upon  railways  and  great  industrial  works,  upon 
a  large  portion  of  general  trade,  and,  in  important  respects,  upon 
agriculture. 

The  manufacturing  and  commercial  activities  of  this  consular  dis- 
trict have  not  suffered  directly  from  labor  shortage  to  anything  like 
the  same  extent  as  those  across  the  channel.  Indirectly,  however, 
they  have  been  almost  as  badly  hampered,  depending  as  they  do 
upon  "  the  other  side  "  for  such  a  large  proportion  of  their  raw  ma- 
terial and  finished  goods. 

Conditions  in  the  Flax-Spinning  Industry. 

In  the  staple  manufacture  of  this  district  the  feature  of  the  year 
was  closer  union  effected  between  the  various  branches  of  the  trade — 
spinners,  manufacturers,  bleachers,  and  merchants.  Various  group 
committees  were  constantly  at  work  throughout  the  year,  and  all 
were  eventually  federated  into  a  joint  council,  which  in  future  will 
act  for  the  linen  trade  generally.  This  is  considered  a  most  impor- 
tant step  toward  protecting  the  common  interest  of  the  textile  trade 
and  preventing  the  disastrous  conflict  of  its  different  branches  which 
obtained  at  times  in  the  past.  Formerly  spinners  and  manufacturers 
employed  their  best  energies  in  fighting  each  other,  and  the  merchant 
did  his  best  against  both.  Now  the  energies  of  all  three  are  consoli- 
dated in  the  united  interest,  and  what  was  regarded  before  the  war 
as  an  impossibility  is  to-day  an  accomplished  fact. 

During  1918  the  Government  retained  control  of  all  looms  capable 
of  producing  aeroplane  cloth  and  other  material  required,  which 
work  formed  the  bulk  of  the  textile  output. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  year  the  Control  Board  released  a  certain 
amount  of  raw  material  which  was  available  for  ordinary  purposes, 
but  notwithstanding  the  necessarily  high  prices  the  demand  for  linen 
goods  continued  in  excess  of  the  supply.  Following  the  armistice, 
however,  there  was  a  decline  in  the  demand,  owing  to  the  general 
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expectation  of  a  heavy  fall  in  prices.  But  in  view  of  tin-  shortage  of 
flax,  the  high  prices  guaranteed  by  the  Government  for  Irish  fiber, 
the  heavy  cosl  of  production  and  the  lowness  of  stocks,  the  outlook 
pointed  rather  to  an  increase  in  prices. 

There  were  no  Labor  troubles  of  any  consequence  in  this  industry 
during  the  year  under  review. 

The  Irish  flax  crop  in  1917  was  a  large  one,  but  of  foreign  flax  less 
than  0,000  tons  were  received  during  the  entire  year,  as  compared 
with  40,000  tons  in  the  last  pre-war  year.     , 

Business  Conditions — Labor  Unrest. 

From  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  shipbuilding  yards  received  the 
lir-t  attention  among  the  various  local  industries,  and  until  very 
recently  Government  work  was  carried  on  almost  continuously.  It  is 
st  ated  that  the  number  of  men  employed  by  the  two  chief  shipbuilding 
linns  of  Belfast  in  1918  was  almost  double  that  of  five  years  ago. 
The  local  engineering  and  machine-making  concerns  were  also  fully 
employed,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  special  machinery  had  to 
be  installed  for  certain  articles  not  usually  made  here.  Even  in  the 
spinning  and  weaving  mills  all  suitable  machinery  was  requisitioned 
by  the  Government. 

The  Belfast  Wholesale  Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Association 
(Ltd.),  incorporated  for  the  mutual  protection  of  its  members,  re- 
port that  during  the  year  they  had  the  smallest  number  of  meetings 
of  creditors  on  record,  the  number  being  only  10.  against  57  in  1917, 
78  in  191G,  75  in  1915,  86  in  1914.  and  97  in  1913.  While  this  meant 
a  loss  of  those  fees  which  the  association  has  always  levied  for 
working  out  details  in  the  interest  of  creditors,  it  signified  that 
merchants'  accounts  were  being  paid  in  full,  owing  to  the  state  of 
trade  and  the  abundant  supply  of  money. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  prevalent  labor  unrest  which  arose 
partly  from  the  idea  that  the  working  classes  would  be  faced  wTith 
unemployment  when  demobilization  was  completed.  To  meet  such  a 
contingency  a  scheme  known  as  the  out-of-work  donation  was 
launched  in  the  autumn  of  1918  by  the  Government  through  the 
Minister  of  Labor.  According  to  report  there  was  a  great  tendency 
in  Ireland  to  abuse  the  privileges  of  this  system,  and  a  resolution  of 
protest  against  the  abuse  of  the  donation  was  passed  at  the  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  Belfast  Wholesale  Merchants'  and  Manufac- 
turers' Association  (Ltd.).  Furthermore,  it  was  decided  that  copies 
of  the  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Prime  Minister,  tlje  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  to  the  members  of  Parliament  for  this  city. 

Banking  and  Thrift. 

There  was  no  change  made  in  the  Bank  of  England  rate  of  dis- 
count,  which  has  remained  at  5  per  cent  since  April  6,  1917.  The 
returns  of  local  banking  establishments  show  that  they  had  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  year,  both  in  the  amount  of  business  carried  through 
and  the  margin  of  profit  made. 

An  increase  of  thrift  is  to  be  observed  among  the  working  classes, 
as  evidenced  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Belfast  Savings  Bank,  in 
which  the  result  of  the  year's  work  shows  a  net  increase  of  £239,279 
4s.  6d.  ($1,164,452)  in  the  general  account,  and  of  £56,988  2s.  4d. 
($277,333)  in  the  stock  and  bonds  account.  This  makes  a  total  in- 
crease of  £296,267  6s.  8d.    ($1,441,785)   to  the  funds  of  the  bank, 
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which  on  November  20,   L918,  amounted  to  £1,612,090  3s.  4d.  <$7,- 

845,237),  as  compared  with  £1,315,822  Kis.  8d.  ($6,403,452)  on  the 
corresponding  date  of  1917.  It  is  observed  from  the  report  that  the 
usefulness  of  the  bank  continues  to  be  appreciated  by  the  wage- 
earning  classes  for  whose  special  benefit  it  was  established.  During 
the  year  55,899  deposits  were  received,  amounting  to  £564,728  19s. 
($2,748,253),  and  there  were  also  received  933  sums  amounting  to 
£664,670  ($3,234,617)  for  the  purchase  of  war  bonds.  From  the  re- 
port it  is  further  observed  that  the  amount  due  to  26.731  depositors 
was  £1,140,286  19s.  3d.  ($5,549,206)  and  the  amount  invested  with 
the  National  Debt  Commissioners  was  £1,140,367  lis.  5d.  ($5,549,- 
599),  showing  that  every  penny  of  the  depositors'  money  was  actu- 
ally in  the  hands  and  safe-keeping  of  the  commissioners.  The  total 
surplus  of  the  bank  on  November  20, 1918,  over  and  above  the  amount 
due  to  depositors,  was  £14,801  16s.  6d.  ($72,033).  In  the  course  of 
the  year  1,877  deposit  accounts  were  added  to  the  very  large  number 
which  were  already  on  the  books,  bringing  the  total  number  of  open 
accounts  to  26,734;  the  stock  and  bond  accounts  also  increased  by 
673  to  a  total  of  4,848.  These  figures  are  considered  phenomenal 
and  show  that  while  unusual  wages  were  being  earned  and  the 
working  classes  were  receiving  more  money  than  ever  before,  a  large 
proportion  of  them  were  saving  their  mone}'. 

Railway  Costs  and  Traffic. 

Having  reference  to  the  working  of  those  railways  with  termini 
in  Belfast,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  under  the  system  of  Government 
control  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  anything  like  the  same  informa- 
tion as  if  the  railways  were  run  as  an  ordinary  commercial  under- 
taking. Consequently  the  traffic  receipts  can  not  be  analyzed.  They 
consist  of  the  cash  directly  received,  plus  a  sum  paid  to  the  "com- 
pany by  the  Government  as  compensation  and  which  represents  the 
amount  by  which  the  net  receipts  fall  short  of  those  of  1913,  all 
naval,  military,  and  certain  other  Government  traffic  being  carried 
free.  According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway,  there  was  a  decrease  in  second  and 
third  class  passenger  traffic  amounting  to  nearly  500,000,  and  prob- 
ably the  50  per  cent  increase  in  the  fares  prescribed  by  the  Govern- 
ment had  something  to  do  with  this.  But  there  were  720,000  more 
workmen  carried  at  very  low  rates,  which  results  in  a  net  increase  of 
230,000  passengers,  excluding  the  Government  traffic.  There  was 
an  increase  of  76,765  tons  of  goods  and  minerals  over  1917,  and  of 
3.805  cars  of  live  stock.  These  figures  are  also  exclusive  of  free 
Government  traffic,  of  which  there  was  a  great  deal  more  than  in 
the  preceding  year. 

Eailway  expenditures  mounted  greatly,  due  mainly  to  increased 
salaries,  wages  and  wrar  bonuses,  and  greater  cost  of  coal  and  all 
materials.  The  increase  in  salaries  and  wages,  counting  the  war 
bonuses,  augmented  this  item  of  expense  by  128  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  item  in  1913.  Another  great  increase  was  in 
the  cost  of  coal.  The  average  price  per  ton  in  1913  was  17s.  9d. 
($4.31);  in  1917,  32s.  7d.  ($7.93);  and  in  1918,  39s.  9kl.  ($9.67). 
Moreover,  as  the  later  coal  supplied  was  much  worse  in  quality,  the 
price  of  an  equivalent  number  of  heat  units  as  that  contained  in  a 
pre-war  ton  was  even  greater  than  39s.  9kl.  ($9.67). 
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Owing  to  the  Government's  demands  upon  manufacturers  for  war 
production  and  also  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  the  necessary 
materials,  renewals  of  way  and  works,  of  locomotives  and  cars  have 
been  much  impeded.  The  Government  has  agreed  to  assist  in  the 
oration  oi  roadbed,  rolli  k,  and  equipment,  by  defraying 

from  State  funds  (Ik1  difference  between  the  pre-war  cost  and  that 
which  will  be  incurred  when  the  work  comes  to  be  done. 

The  Government  control,  which  involves  the  continuance  of  the 
status  of  L913,  is  to  lasl   for  two  years  after  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

Port  Statistics,  Customs,  and  Excise  Duties. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Belfast  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners for  the  year  L918,  there  was  a  gross  revenue  of  £234,174  17s. 
($1,139,612).  Both  revenue  and  expenditure  are  the  highest  on 
record.  War  conditions  necessitated  the  levying  of  higher  rates  to 
counteract  tlw  loss  suffered  through  reduced  trade  and  to  meet  the 
enhanced  cost  of  labor  and  material.  The  customs  and  excise  duties 
collected  for  this  district  in  1918  totaled  £G,462,883  10s.  5d.  ($31,- 
151,623),  an  increase  of  £2,285,315  7s.  3d.  '($11,121,487)  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year.  This  greatly  increased  revenue  was 
natural  in  view  of  the  high  duties  which  had  to  be  levied.  The 
principal  advance  was  in  the  excise  revenue. 

The  registered  tonnage  of  shipping  cleared  from  the  port  during 
L918  totaled  2,437,462,  a  decrease  of  41,773  tons  as  compared  with 
1917  and  of  almost  a  million  tons  as  compared  with  1914.  The  fall- 
ing off  of  imports  as  compared  with  1914  amounted  to  32G,000  tons. 
The  new  tonnage  constructed  in  the  shipbuilding  yards  in  the  har- 
bor and  cleared  during  the  year  represented  23  vessels,  measuring 
127,752  tons  gross  and  82,116  tons  net. 

Effect  of  Armistice  on  the  Linen  Industry. 

During  1918  the  various  linen  works  were  kept  as  fully  employed 
as  the  available  supplies  of  raw  material  permitted,  the  actual  rate 
of  production  being  regulated  by  the  Flax  Control  Board  on  the 
basis  of  eight-elevenths  of  normal.  For  the  restricted  output  there 
was  an  active  demand,  the  Government  requirements  absorbing  an 
ever-increasing  proportion.  Owing  to  the  almost  unlimited  demand 
for  aeroplane  cloth,  tent  duck  and  other  articles  for  aeronautical, 
naval,  and  military  equipment,  the  utilization  of  fiax  was  so  strictly 
controlled  under  license  that  in  some  instances  firms  were  working  ex- 
clusively on  Government  work.  The  signing  of  the  armistice  caused 
an  abrupt  termination  of  these  conditions;  articles  which  till  then 
were  being  produced  in  feverish  haste  suddenly  became  unwanted, 
and  the  Government  would  gladly  have  cancelled  all  contracts. 
The  good.-  in  hand  were  unsuitable  for  ordinary  trade,  and  firms 
which  had  not  been  able  to  cater  for  export  or  civil  trade  were  with- 
out orders  on  their  books.  The  complicated  problem  of  transform- 
ing production  and  reopening  trade  relations  had  to  be  undertaken 
with  selling  stalls  greatly  depleted  through  numbers  having  joined 
the  colors:  and  for  awhile  business  with  foreign  countries  was  much 
hampered  by  the  export  Licenses  required  from  the  War  Trade  De- 
partment and  the  excessive  delays  in  correspondence  arising  from  the 
censorship  and  slow  and  irregular  steamship  service.  Gradually 
these  difficulties  have  decreased. 
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The  linen  trade  had  a  particularly  heavy  handicap  in  thai  the, 
.signing  of  the  armistice  synchronized  with  the  putting  into  market 
of  the  1918  Irish  flax  crop.  For  this  crop  the  price  arranged  by 
the  Government  represented  an  advance  of  £80  ($389)  per  ton  over 
the  record  figures  for  1917;  so  that  at  a  time  when  everyone  was 
hoping  for  lower  values,  manufacturers  of  linen  goods  had  to  ad- 
vance their  prices  still  further.  These  conditions  naturally  caused 
a  serious  pause  in  the  progress  of  trade.  Now  that  Government  de- 
mands have  practically  ceased,  manufacturers  have,  as  in  pre-war 
times,  to  look  to  foreign  markets  for  the  sale  of  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  their  output.  The  flax-spinning  machinery  in  Belgium 
was  found  to  have  been  little  damaged,  and  to  be  ready  to  start  up 
as  soon  as  oil,  belting  and  raw  material  could  be  provided  and  means 
of  transport  restored.  French  competitors  began  energetically  to  re- 
place the  machinery  plundered  from  their  mills.  Once  again,  there- 
fore, the  cost  of  production  resumes  its  old  all-important  place  in  de- 
termining the  ability  of  the  manufacturer  to  compete  in  the  trade. 

World's  Production  of  Flax — Ireland  Supreme  in  Bleached  linens. 

Of  the  total  of  500,000  tons  of  flax  produced  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  Russia  raises  400,000  tons;  France  and  Belgium,  50,000; 
Ireland,  10,000;  Netherlands,  10,000;  Germany  and  Austria,  30,000. 
The  relative  values  in  normal  times  are:  Courtrai  flax,  £80  ($389) 
to  £100  ($180)  per  ton;  Irish,  £60  ($292) ;  Russian,  £10  ($191).  In 
these  countries  the  output  of  the  linen  industry,  which  is  chiefly 
centered  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  is  worth  about  £15,000,000  ($72,- 
997,500)  a  year,  of  which  £9,500,000  ($16,231,750)  represents  the 
export  trade.  The  Irish  industry  is  largely  dependent  on  foreign 
sources  for  its  supply  of  raw  material;  only  about  one-eighth  of 
its  consumption  of  raw  flax  is  produced  at  home.  Steps  are  being 
taken  by  various  bodies  to  promote  an  increased  production  of  flax 
in  -Ireland. 

Germany  and  Austria  are  dependent  on  the  Allies  in  normal  times 
for  three-quarters  of  their  requirements  of  raw  flax.  Russia,  Bel- 
gium, and  Ireland  are  the  three  principal  sources  of  these  supplies. 
The  syndication  of  German  linen  manufacturers  under  Government 
control  during  the  war  prepared  the  way  for  stronger  concentration 
of  effort  after  the  war. 

In  bleached  linen  for  shirts,  collars,  and  cuffs,  Ireland  is  still  su- 
preme. Before  the  war  many  foreign  countries  took  advantage  of 
Ireland's  unique  position  in  this  respect  and  sent  their  goods  there 
to  be  bleached  and  finished.  Owing,  however,  to  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  linen,  cotton  goods  with  a  linen  finish  have  been  substituted 
to  some  extent  for  the  genuine  article. 
War's  Effects  on  Flax  Production — Labor  Costs. 

The  outlook  for  supplies  of  raw  material  has  caused  considerable 
concern.  The  sowing  of  flax  in  Belgium,  in  spite  of  all  that  country 
has  gone  through,  will  be  on  a  large  scale,  but  some  of  the  1919 
crop  may  not  come  on  the  market  until  the  winter  of  1920.  Con- 
ditions in  Russia,  whence  the  greater  amount  of  the  United  King- 
dom's supplies  have  always  been  drawn,  have  prevented  informa- 
tion either  as  to  what  supplies  may  be  available  there  or  as  to  what 
effect  the  increased  cultivation  of  foodstuffs  may  have  had  on  the 
acreage  sown  in  flax.     The  Government  has  worked  in   :lose  con- 
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junction  with  the  llax-spinning  trade  to  promote  the  cultivation  of 
flax  in  Ireland;  and  its  operations  in  providing  seed  and  controlling 
the  n  arketing  and  distribution  of  flax  have  been  very  capably  con- 
ducted, willi  the  result  that  the  trade  was  saved  from  much  dis- 
organization and  unsettlement.  The  high  prices  fixed  for  the  crop 
had  the  effect  of  raising  the  acreage  under  flax  in  Ireland. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Linen  Thread  Co.  (Ltd.)  it  was 
stated  that  several  advances  in  wages  had  been  made  under  the 
awards  of  the  Committee  on  Production,  and  in  spite  of  a  decrease 
'of  1G  per  cent  in  the  aumber  of  employees  in  their  British  mills  as 
compared  with  1014  the  amount  disbursed  in  wages  in  1918  ex- 
ceeded that  of  1914  by  4)5. ()lj  per  cent.  In  their  American  mills, 
[paring  the  same  periods,  the  number  of  their  employees  de- 
creased  by  5.44  per  cent,  and  a  decrease  was  made  of  10  per  cent 
in  the  working  hours,  yet  the  amount  distributed  in  wages  increased 
by  37. :')•">  per  cent. 

New  Policies  in  the  Linen  Trade. 

The  linen  merchants  here  have  taken  strong  measures  to  prevent 
any  attempted  cancellation  of  contracts  by  their  customers.  The 
merchant-  are  well  organized  and  represent  practically  the  whole  of 
the  Irish  linen  trade.  They  have  laid  down  a  definite  policy  that  no 
customer  is  to  he  allowed  to  cancel  any  contract  or  balance  of  a  con- 
tract, and  they  have  pledged,  themselves  to  stand  by  each  other  on  this 
question.  It  is  also  hinted  that  the  scheme  adopted  includes  a  pro- 
vision for  dealing  effectively  with  any  customers  who  may  not  be 
fairly  carrying  out  their  contracts.  The  merchants  have  taken  the 
view  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of 
themselves  and  their  customers  that  prices  should  as  far  as  possible 
be  steadied  during  the  critical  time  of  transition. 

During  the  later  stages  of  the  war  the  Irish  linen  industry,  under 
Government  control,  surmounted  quite  exceptional  difficulties  in  sup- 
plying the  fabric  required  for  aeroplanes.  All  foreign  flax  was  prac- 
tically cut  oft',  labor  problems  had  to  be  solved,  and  the  manufacturers 
had  to  produce  under  prices  fixed  by  the  Government.  Of  necessity 
this  brought  about  among  the  firms  in  the  industry  a  degree  of  com- 
mon effort  which  not  only  achieved  success  but  also  generated 
a  new  spirit.  There  was  diffused  throughout  the  industry  a  feeling 
that  it  would  be  disastrous  after  the  war  to  revert  to  the  old  sys- 
tem of  individual  effort;  that  if  the  industry  was  to  prosper  it  would 
be  necessary  to  apply  some  of  the  lessons  learned  in  the  struggle. 
This  new  spirit  has  prompted  the  furtherance  of  research  work;  it 
has  brought  into  being  the  Flax  Society  for  fostering  the  cultiva- 
tion of  flax  in  Ireland:  and  it  has  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Irish 
Linen  Corporation  for  the  launching  of  a  propaganda  scheme  in- 
tended to  bring  before  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  merits 
of  linen  fabrics  of  Irish  manufacture  guaranteed  for  purity  and 
quality.  The  corporation  entered  into  a  contract,  at  a  cost  of  £30,000 
($145,995)  a  year  for  three  years,  with  a  dry  goods  journal  of 
Xew  York,  for  scientific  advertising  as  it  is  now  developed  by  Ameri- 
can manufacturers. 

Exports  of  Flax  and  Linens  from  United  Kingdom. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  returns  give  the  following  particulars 
in  regard  to  the  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  linen  yarn  and 
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linens,  and  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  flax  and  low,  during 
the  past  two  years: 


Countries   of  destination 

or  origin. 


LXPORTS  OF  LIKEN  YARN. 

Netherlands 

France 

Spain  and  Canary  Islands 

Italy 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Total 

EXPORTS  OF  LINEN  TIECE 
GOODS. 

Denmark 

France 

Switzerland 

Spain  and  Canary  Islands. 

Italy 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Japan 

United  States 

Cuba 

Mexico 

Colombia  and  Panama 

Brazil 

Argentina 

Egypt  (including  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan) 

British  South  Africa 

British  East  Indies 

Australia 

New  Zealand 


round*. 

395,200 
10,765,300 

460,800 

1.211,400 
3,091,000 
2,221,300 


18,145,000 


Yards. 
926, 300 

9.349,400 
772, 100 
7.1.800 
012, 800 
S95, 800 
461,400 
53, 1G9, GOO 

4,136,600 
252, 400 
075,500 

2, 829, 800 

3,401,400 

1,999,800 
1,531,500 
3, 765, 100 
7,065,000 

953,  S00 


1918 


round/. 
578,000 
526, 900 

"23i,666 

137, GOO 
201,800 


1.67S.300 


Yards. 

102, 400 

15, 644, 200 

4,000 

58,300 

2,946,700 

'363,600 

393.200 

2G,  673,  GOO 

1,460,700 

169, 000 

142, 200 

2, 687, 400 

2, 115, 100 

1,971,800 
1,076,900 
975,  S00 
5, 686, 800 
1,034,100 


Countries   of  destination 
or  origin. 


EXPORTS  OF  LINEN  PIECE 

goods— cont  inued . 

Canada 

British  West  Indies  (in- 
cluding Bahamas)  and 
British  Guiana 

Other  countries  of  desti- 
nation  

Total 

Total,  plain,  unbleached 
or  bleached 

Total  checked,  printed,  or 
dyed,  and  damasks  or 
diapers 

Sailcloth 

IMPORTS  OF  FLAX. 

Russia 

Netherlands 

Other  countries  of  origin .. 

Total 

IMPORTS  OF  TOW  OR  COK- 
DILLA. 

Russia 

Other  countries  of  origin. 

Total.. 


1917 


Yards. 
5,083,900 


280, 500 
5,301,000 


103, 538, 100 
94,881,000 


,917,100 
710, 000 


Yards. 
1,134,600 

114,400 
2, 139,  S00 


69, 891, 600 

02, 219, 200 


7, 470, 000 
175,400 


Tons. 
G3, S91 
2,868 
3,587 


70, 346 


13,390 

601 


13,901 


Tons. 
21,790 
507 
5G3 


22,950 


1,906 
179 


In  addition  to  the  exports  of  linen  yarn  and  linen  piece  goods, 
handkerchiefs  not  in  the  piece  were  exported  to  the  value  of  $3,905.- 
570-  in  1917  and  $3,992,105  in  1918 ;  table  linen  not  in  the  piece  was 
exported  to  the  value  of  $3,792,916  in  1917  and  $1,359,727  in  1918; 
and  the  value  of  other  linen  goods  exports,  not  enumerated,  was 
$1,305,881  and  $2,781,789  in  1917  and  1918,  respectively.  Besides, 
exports  of  linen  thread  for  sewing  amounted  to  3,568,100  pounds  in 
1917,  but  decreased  to  936,000  pounds  in  1918. 

Shipbuilding  Activities. 

For  the  first  time  since  1915,  it  is  permitted  to  give  details  as  to  the 
output  of  the  various  shipbuilding  firms,  although  the  new  tonnage 
constructed  has  formed  only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  activi- 
ties. The  amount  of  repair  and  reconstruction  work  carried  out  by 
local  firms  during  the  war  was  enormous.  In  addition  to  substantial 
assistance  rendered  in  the  production  of  munitions  of  war,  some  of 
the  largest  war  aeroplanes  were  built  and  equipped  in  this  consular 
district.  Belfast  shipyards  have  rendered  splendid  service  through- 
out the  war,  and  particularly  at  periods  when  everything  depended 
on  prompt  and  rapid  production. 

The  shipbuilding  returns  for  1918  show  that  Messrs.  Harland  & 
AVolff's  Belfast  yards  turned  out  15  vessels  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
119,445  an*l  an  indicated  horsepower  of  139,380.  The  totals  include 
one  vessel  of  over  17,000  tons,  one  of  over  15,000  tons,  one  of  14,000 
tons,  and  one  of  over  12,000  tons.  During  the  year  19  vessels  of  a 
total  gross  tonnage  of  69,370  with  an  indicated  horsepower  of  51.100 
were  built  at  this  port  by  Messrs.  Workman,  Clark  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  the 
largest  being  10,000  tons. 
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An.  interesting   feature  of  the  Irish  shipbuilding  year  was  the 

launching  of  the   lir>t    ferroconcrete   vessel   from  the  recently  con- 

structed  works  at  Warrenpoint,  County  Down.    It  is  understood  that 

a  number  of  large  barges  arc  to  be  constructed  at  those  new  works  on 

i   from  the  Government. 

In  the  year  preceding  the  beginning  of  the  war  Messrs.  Harland  & 

Wolff's  Belfasl  yards  employed  on  an  average  13,375  men.  to  whom 

paid  weekly  wage  of  £25,000  ($121,662) ;  in  1918  the  same  yards 

, loved  21,550  men  and  paid  £72,000  ($350,388)  per  week  in  wages. 

Thi     is  mi  increase  of  8,175  in  the  number  of  hands  employed,  and 

£47.000  ($228,725)  in  the  amount  of  wanes  paid  per  week.    The  average 

weekly  wage  at  the  dose  of  1918was  $16,  as  compared  with  $9  before  the 

war.    What  applies  to  this  firm  applies  proportionately  to  the  other 

large  local   shipbuilding  concern.   Messrs.   Workman,  Clark  &  Co. 

(Ltd.).     It   may  be  added  that  in  neither  of  these  yards  was  any 

serious  labor  trouble  experienced  during  the  year. 

following  is  a  list  of  the  vessels  built  and  engined  at  Belfast 
in  L918: 


Name  and  type  of  vessel. 


BUILT    BY    MESSRS.   HARLAND  A 

WOLFF. 

War  Python,  single  screw 

alula,  triple  SCreW 

v.  iuglc  screw 

War  Bittern,  single  screw 

Orca,  triple  screw 

War  Lemur,  single  screw 

War  Buckler,  single  screw 

War  Tabard,  single  screw 

Vedic.  twin  stow 

War  Snake,  "ingle  screw 

War  roarus,  t  ,vin  screw 

War  Melody,  single  screw 

Mlnnedosaj  riple  screw 

War  Music,  single  screw 

Warship  construction 

Total 


Board 
of  Trade 

gross 
tonnage. 


5,154 
17,221 
5,160 
5,178 
15. 119 
5. 185 
2,357 
2,350 
9,332 
5,222 
8,002 
6,533 
13,972 
C>,  108 
ol2,156 


119,  145 


Indi- 
cated 
horse- 
power. 


Name  and  type  of  vessel. 


3,100 
13,550 
3,100 
3. 100 
11,060 
3, 100 
2,500 
2,500 
4,020 
3,100 
7,000 
3,100 

ii ; 050 

3.100 
CO, 000 


139,380 


BUILT  RY  MESSES.  WORKMAN- 
CLARK   &  CO. 

Dunaff  Head,  cargo 

Melmore  Head,  cargo 

San  Andres,  meat 

P.  69,  patrol 

P.  C  70,  patrol 

H.  M.  S.  Windflower,  sloop 

Six  boom  defense  vessels 

British  Lantern,  oiler 

British  Beacon,  oiler 

War  Beetle,  standard  cargo 

War  Leopold,  standard  cargo. . 

War  Argus,  meat 

War  Charon,  meat 

Port  Bowen,  meat 

Total 


Board 

of  Trade 

gross 
tonnage. 


6,875 

2,860 

5,870 

2,850 

3,310 

2,500 

480 

3,650 

4S0 

3,650 

1,120 

3,000 

1,500 

6,895 

3,500 

6,890 

3,500 

5,175 

3,000 

5,175 

3,000 

8,000 

7,000 

8,000 

7,000 

10,600 

5,600 

Indi- 
cated 
horse- 
power. 


69,370      51,100 


ca 


a  Displacement. 

The  prospects  for  1919  indicate  no  relaxation  in  the  productive 
lapacity  of  both  yards. 

Engineering,  Distilling,  and  Tobacco  Industries. 

Not  only  the  marine  engineering  concerns  associated  with  the  local 
shipyards,  but  the  general  and  special  engineering  firms  in  Belfast 
had  a  busy  year:  practically  all  the  local  establishments  were  offered 
more  work  than  they  well  knew  how  to  deal  with  owing  to  the  limita- 
tions imposed  upon  them  by  the  shortage  of  labor  and  materials. 
Some  of  the  foundry  and  general  engineering  establishments  were 
working  at  pressure  all  year  on  shells,  grenades,  and  other  munitions, 
aeroplane  parts,  etc.;  and  a  considerable  amount  of  the  finer  ma- 
chinery and  appliances  required  in  connection  with  the  war  Avas 
produced  in  Belfast  shops.  Though  civil  work  was  almost  it  a 
standstill,  it  was  not  from  lack  of  orders.  The  firms  which  specialize 
in  the  production  of  textile  machinery  had  plenty  of  home  and  for- 
eign orders  upon  their  books  to  fill  as  soon  as  materials  should  be- 
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come  available.  In  the  meantime  Government  contracts  were  being 
finished  off  and  preparations  made  for  a  resumption  of  ordinary 
business. 

As  in  the  latter  part  of  1017,  during  1918  also,  the  manufacture 
of  spirits  was  strictly  controlled  by  the  Government  and  the  output 
was  practically  all  devoted  to  Government  purposes.  The  com- 
mercial end  of  the  whisky  trade  also  remained  under  Government 
control,  the  release  of  spirits  from  bond  being  strictly  limited. 
Owing  to  the  shortage  and  to  the  combination  existing  in  both  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trades,  prices  were  kept  at  exhorbitant  figures. 

The  local  tobacco  manufacturing  suffered  from  the  shortage  of  raw 
material  caused  b}-  the  Government  restrictions  limiting  the  import 
of  tobacco  leaf  to  one-third  of  a  normal  year's  supply!  The  handicap 
thus  placed  on  manufacturers  was  increased  in  the  case  of  the  Irish 
firms  by  the  delays  which  often  occurred  in  getting  their  stocks  of 
leaf  forwarded  from  Liverpool  or  Glasgow.  Sometimes  these  delays, 
caused  by  congestion  at  the  warehouses  at  the  ports  mentioned,  ex- 
tended to  months.  Rawr  leaf  cost  six  or  seven  times  pre-war  prices, 
and  with  the  Government  duty  upon  it  increased  to  8s.  '2d.  ($1.98)  per 
pound  prices  to  the  consume1!'  were  abnormally  high.  The  position 
as  regards  stocks  would  have  been  far  worse  but  for  the  efforts  of 
the  Tobacco  Control  Board,  which  proved  efficient  and  useful  to  the 
trade;  yet  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  a  serious  shortage  during  the 
war,- at  times  approaching  an  absolute  dearth  as  regards  some  classes 
of  tobacco  and  cigarettes. 

Other  Industries. 

The  rope-making  and  twine-spinning  industry  experienced  another 
specially  busy  year.  This  work,  which  continued  under  Government 
control,  was  kept  at  full  pressure,  the  output  in  both  the  heavy  and 
light  products  exceeding  even  the  record  figures  of  1917. 

"What  may  be  called  the  minor  industries  of  Belfast  and  district 
(though  many  of  them  are  of  very  considerable  importance)  were 
as  busy  and  prosperous  as  the  abnormal  times  and  conditions  would 
permit.  All  suffered  from  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  war,  and  all 
benefited  by  enhanced  profits  in  proportion  to  the  output,  due  to  keen 
demand  and  greatly  increased  prices.  Electrical  goods,  woolens, 
chemicals,  aerated  waters,  roofing  felt,  furniture,  biscuits,  jams  and 
confectionery,  glass  bottles,  fancy  boxes,  and  stationery  are  some  of 
the  products  of  these  industries,  many  of  which  have  built  up  a  large 
export  as  w.ell  as  home  trade. 

Agriculture — Flax  and  Potato  Prices  Guaranteed — Milk  Shortage. 

The  total  extent  of  land  under  crops  in  Ireland  in  1918  was  5,711,- 
127  acres,  compared  with  5,570,592  acres  in  1917  and  4,806,575  acres 
in  1916.  As  the  harvest  was  a  heavy  one  and  the  crop  Avas  saved 
under  fairly  good  conditions,  the  unusually  high  prices  put  farmers 
in  a  prosperous  position. 

In  order  to  encourage  an  enlarged  sowing  of  flaxseed  40s.  ($9.73) 
per  stone  of  14  pounds  was  guaranteed  to  Irish  farmers  as  a  maxi- 
mum price  for  flax,  and  later  this  was  increased  to  45s.  ($10.95)  per 
stone  or  £360  ($1,752)  per  ton.  There  were  141,538  acres  sown, 
mostly  in  Ulster,  the.  largest  area  since  the  year  1881  and  an  in- 
crease of  33.833  acres  on  the  sowing  for  1917.     Inclement  weather  at 
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the  pulling  time  caused  considerable  damage  to  the  crop,  which  did 
not  turn  out  satisfactorily  to  cither  grower  or  spinner;  hut  owing  to 
the  excessive  prices  paid  farmers  must  have  done  very  well  with  it. 
The  potato  (Top  was  Large,  and  with  the  liberal  guaranteed  prices 
proved  one  of  the  most  remunerative  crops  during  the  year.  Most 
green  crops  did  well,  although  in  some  districts  the  hay  crop  was  a 
light  one.  Stock  raising  and  winter  dairying-  were  greatly  ham- 
pered by  the  scarcity  of  feed.-t  nil's.  There  was  a  milk  shortage,  due 
to  export  of  milch  cow-,  scarcity  of  feedstuff's,  diversion  of  more 
milk  to  towns,  increase  in  home  butter  making,  and  increased  cost  of 
Labor.  A  large  extension  in  cheese  making  took  place,  and  this,  with 
the  shortage  in  the  milk  supply,  naturally  reduced  the  output  of 
butter.  During  the  early  part  of  the.  year  the  butter  market  was 
practically  bare,  Irish  makers  having  nothing  to  offer. 

The  Agricultural  Cooperative  Movement — Increased  Price  of  Land. 

The  affiliated  agricultural  and  credit  societies  are  still  increasing, 
cooperative  agricultural  societies  continue  to  extend,  and  there  was 
also  an  increase  in  the  number  of  flax  societies.  In  this  connection 
it  may  he  mentioned  that  the  report  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Or- 
ganization Society  shows  that  the  affiliation  fees  and  subscriptions 
have  substantially  increased. 

The  combination  of  farmers  in  the  Province  of  Ulster  (this  con- 
sular district)  for  the  mutual  protection  of  their  interests  made  con- 
siderable advances  during  the  year,  and  some  progress  toward  the 
formation  of  a  single  united 'body  was  effected.  With  the  reestab- 
lishmenj  of  peace  and  the  resumption  of  normal  imports  of  food 
supplies,  considerable  modifications  of  the  present  position  of  Irish 
agriculture  are  expected. 

Xo  better  indication  of  the  present  prosperity  of  the  farming  in- 
dustry in  Ulster  can  be  given  than  the  greatly  enhanced  value  of 
land.  A  large  number  of  farms  changed  hands  during  the  year  in 
i he  northeast  counties,  and  almost  invariably  the  sale  prices  showed 
a  substantia]  increase  on  pre-war  values,  as  much  as  £20  ($97)  per 
acre  being  given  for  flax  land.  Throughout  the  northeastern  coun- 
ties the  proportion  of  tillage  was  high,  and  while  the  area  under  po- 
tatoes was  well  maintained,  that  under  cereals  showed  a  substantial 
increase. 

Acreages  and  Yields  of  Various  Crops, 

In  this  consular  district  the  acreage  under  wheat  increased  by 
5  !>s5  acres,  oats  increased  by  35,614  acres,  while  barley  decreased  by 
328  acres  as  compared  with  the  year  1917.  The  total  estimated  yield 
of  wheat  in  L918  was  518,489  hundredweight,  an  increase  of  88,994 
hundredweight  on  the  figures  for  1917;  the  yield  of  oats  was  11,- 
382,152  hundredweight,  an  increase  of  557,000  hundredweight:  and 
of  barley.  135,277  hundredweight,  an  increase  of  10,076  hundred 
weight. 

As  stated  already,  the  Max  crop  for  L918  was  a  partial  failure,  the 
yield  of  fiber  being  much  below  average  and  the  crop  one  of  the 
poorest  for  years.  This  was  due  to  several  causes.  The  early-sown 
flax,  more  especially  in  the  cases  where  old  seed  was  used,  did 
badly  in  general  and  suffered  much  from  the  attacks  of  the  flax 
beetle.     Fn>-t  also  caused  damage  in  certain  districts,  but  the  efreat- 
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est  injury  resulted  from  a  storm  in  the  month  of  June.  Bad  weather 
during  the  period  of  drying  the  retted  straw  caused  mu  h  loss  by 
mildew  and  rotting,  even  in  straw  which  had  promised  to  vivid  well. 
According  to  the  figures  published  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland,  the  estimated  average 
yield  of  the  1918  flax  crop  in  Ulster  was  17.5  stones  (245  pounds) 
per  statute  acre,  as  compared  with  22.7  stones  (318  pounds)  in  1017, 
and  25.2  stones  (353  pounds)  in  1916.  The  area  in  flax  amounted  to 
135,219  acres,  as  against  101,377  acres  in  1917  and  89,300  acres  in 
1916.  The  total  yield  per  statute  acre  of  the  crop  for  1918  is  es- 
timated at  11,787  tons,  as  against  11,840  tons  in  1917  and  14.088 
tons  in  1916. 

In  quality,  the  hay  crop  for  1918  was  somewhat  superior  to  that 
of  1917.  The  unfavorable  weather  in  June,  however,  proved  detri- 
mental. The  following  table  shows  the  acreage  and  yield  of  hav  in 
1917  and  1918  for  the  Province  of  Ulster: 


Class  of  hay. 


Area. 


1917  191S 


Production. 


1917  1918 


First  year's 

Second  year's 

Third  year's 

Permanent  meadow 


A cres. 

233, 992 
81 ,  275 
27,308 

317,866 


Acres. 

227, 074 
72,356 
24,862 

314,010 


Tovs. 
385,817 
121, 2S5 

39,  770 
591,00-5 


Tons. 
359, 604 
108,609 

33,626 

581,590 


The  quality  of  the  potato  crop  was,  on  the  whole,  excellent. 
Potato  blight  appeared  in  some  districts,  but  the  almost  universal 
adoption  of  the  practice  of  spraying  was  the  means  of  keeping  it 
well  in  check.  The  estimated  average  yield  of  the  crop  in  this 
consular  district  in  1918  was  5.9  tons,  as  against  6.6  tons  in  1917. 
The  acreage  was  278,297.  as  against  275,532  in  1917.  an  increase  of 
2,765  acres. 

The  acreage  devoted  to  turnips  in  Ulster  showed  a  slight  decrease, 
the  figures  for  1918  and  1917  being  83,810  and  85,238,  "respectively.' 
The  estimated  produce,  however,  shows  an  increase  from  1,355,719 
tons  in  1917  to  1,440,964  tons  in  1918.  There  was  an  increase  of 
194  in  the  acreage  of  mangels  for  1918  and  of  10,042  tons  in  the 
estimated  yield. 

Minimum  Wages  for  Agricultural  Labor. 

Labor  troubles,  acute  and  widespread,  were  a  cause  of  disturbance 
to  the  agricultural  life  of  the  country.  Those  who  thought  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  wage  board  and  the  establishment  of  minimum  rates  of 
pay  would  settle  all  the  wage  difficulties  had  a  sharp  lesson.  At  the 
same  time  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  Agricultural  Wages  Board 
for  Ireland  in  1918  (its  first  year  of  working)  attained  a  very  fair 
measure  of  success.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  this  board  the 
wage  of  the  Irish  agricultural  laborer  was  abnormally  low.  The 
general  rise  which  resulted  from  the  board's  fixing  of  minimum  rates 
may  be  taken  at  something  like  10  s.  ($2.43)  per  week;  and  it  must  be 
said,  too,  that  the  board  succeeded  in  securing  the  adherence  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  farmers  throughout  the  country  to  scales  of 
pa}rment  in  accordance  with  the  minimum  rates. 
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An  Order  was  made  by  the  board,  effective  from  November  10, 
L917,  fixing  the  rates  of  wages  for  differenl  classes  of  agricultural 
workmen  and  for  differenl  areas  in  Ireland.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  Order  the  country  was  divided  into  three  section-.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  various  summer  rates  fixed  for  the  sections  or 
groups  of  areas : 


Areas. 


Minimum  rate  of  pay. 


Fcr 
week. 


Per 

day. 


Per 
hour-. 


Overtime 
per 

hour. 


ADULT  MALE  WORKERS. 

Group  1 

Group  2 

Group  3 

ADULT  FEMALE  'WORKERS. 

•  (roup  l 

Group  2 

Group  3 


86.08 

.'.  17 
4.86 


3.64 
3.04 
2.43 


SI.  00 
.91 
.81 


SO.  10 
.09 


.06 
.OS 

.01 


JO.  15 
.13 
.12 


.09 
.07 

.06 


These  summer  rates  apply  throughout  the  year,  with  the  exception 
of  a  period  of  13  weeks  beginning  with  the  Monday  nearest  the  15th 
of  November  each  year.  The  minimum  rates  fixed  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Wages  Board  for  this,  the  winter,  period  are  somewhat  less 
than  the  summer  rates,  vary  with  the  number  of  hours  of  the  work- 
ing day,  and  make  no  provision  for  overtime,  pay.  These  rates  are  as 
follows: 


Areas. 


ADULT  MALE  WORKERS. 


Group  1— 

8-hour  Say.. 

9-hour  day. . 

10-hour  day. 
Group  2— 

8-hour  day.. 

9-hour  day.. 

10-hour  day. 
Group  3— 

8-hour  day.. 

!>-hour  day.. 

lo-hour  day. 


Minimum  rates 

of  pay. 

Per 

Pei 

Per 

week. 

day. 

hour. 

$5.47 

$0.91 

SO.  11 

5.84 

.07 

.106 

6.08 

1.01 

.10 

5.00 

,f3 

.10 

5.23 

.87 

.09 

.91 

.09 

4.37 

.73 

.09 

4.(12 

77 

.08 

1.86 

.81 

.08 

Areas. 


ADULT  FEMALE  WORKERS 

Group  I— 

8-hour  day 

0-hour  day 

1 0-hour  day 

Group  2  ■ 

s-liour  day 

9-hour  day 

10-hour  day 

Group  3 — 

8-hour  day 

9-hour  day 

10-hour  day 


Minimum  rates 
of  pay. 


Per      Per 

week.     day. 


$3.  2s 
3.46 
3.64 

2.  73 
2.87 
3.04 

2.18 
2. 31 
2.43 


10.54 

.57 
.608 

.45 
.47 
.50 

.36 
.38 
.40 


Per 
hour. 


$0.07 
.07 
.06 

.05 
.05 
.05 

.04 
.01 
.04 


It  is  said  that  the  continued  application  of  the  principle  of  guar- 
anteed prices  will  necessitate  the  continuation  of  the  minimum  wage 
for  the  agricultural  laborer. 
Guaranteed  Prices  for  1919  Grain  Crops. 

According  to  an  official  st  atement  the  prices  guaranteed  by  the  Goi 

eminent  for  the  l!»l!>  Irish  grain  crops  were  as  follow.-:  Wheat,  $17;49 
per  quarter  of  480  pounds:  barley,  $14.96  per  quarter  of  400  pounds; 
outs.  $10.72  per  quarter  of  312  pounds.  This  guarantee  applies  to 
the  proportion  of  the  entire  produce  of  each  cereal  normally  sold,  and 
not  to  the  proportion  customarily  consumed  on  the  farm,  ft  w;i- 
decided  to  give  effect  to  these  guarantees  by  means  of  the  machinery 
of  Part  1  of  the  Corn  Production  Act.  1917,  which  involve-  payment 
to  growers  of  any  difference  between  "average  prices"  and  guaran- 
teed prices  on  the  l>;isis  of  a  yield  per  acre  of   1   quarters  of  wheat. 
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4  quarters  of  barley,  and  5  quarters  of  oats,  respectively.     It  was 
decided  to  take  four-fifths  in  the  case  of  barley  and  two-thirds  in 
the  case  of  oats,  as  the  proportion  normally  sold. 
Tillage  in  1919 — Experimental  Potato  Culture. 

The  increase  in  the  acreage  under  plowed  land,  which  resulted  from 
the  Tillage  Regulations  in  1918,  did  not  conic  up  to  expectations, 
though  the  actual  achievement  was  notable  enough.  Taking  1916  as 
the  sandard  year,  the  191S  area  of  plowed  land  represents  an  increase 
of  810,382  acres,  or  35  per  cent.  It  might  be  pointed  out  that  the 
corresponding  percentage  increase  in  England  and  Wales  was  23.1 
and  in  Scotland  15.4.  In  all  the  circumstances,  therefore,  the  result 
here  must  be  regarded  as  very  satisfactory. 

Ever  since  1901  experiments  in  potato  culture  have  been  carried  out 
annually  all  over  Ireland,  with  continual  variations  in  the  cultivation, 
so  as  to  arrive  at  definite,  established  results. 

The  first  series,  extending  over  a  period  of  eleven  years.  1901-1911 
inclusive,  served  to  establish  what  may  be  called  the  hest  standard 
mixed  manure  for  a  potato  crop  in  all  soils.  This  is.  per  acre,  15 
tons  farmyard  manure,  1  hundredweight  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  4 
hundredweight  of  superphosphate,  and  1  hundredweight  of  muriate 
of  potash.  As  compared  with  the  traditional  20  tons  per  acre  of 
farmyard  manure,  this  mixture  has  given  an  average  increased  yield 
of  1  ton  15  hundredweight  during  the  11  years,  the  respective  average 
yields  being  9  tons  3  hundredweight  and  10  tons  IT  hundredweight. 

The  common  belief  that  change  of  seed  every  year  is  necessary  has 
not  been  borne  out  by  experiments  conducted  in  1914.  1915,  and  1916. 
The  conclusions  are  that  where  sufficient  attention  is  paid  to  the  se- 
lection and  treatment  of  home-grown  seed  the  frequent  introduction 
of  new  seed  is  unnecessary,  and  that  as  good  crops  can  he  obtained 
from  seed  grown  in  Ireland  as  from  imported  seed. 
"Ulster  Coalfields. 

Concerning  the  coal  fields  in  Ulster,  it  was  pointed  out  by  the  senior 
geologist.  Geological  Survey,  Ireland,  in  the  course  of  an  address  de- 
livered in  Dublin  early  in  1919,  that  the  most  promising  coal  field 
in  this  district  was  that  beneath  and  around  the  southern  half  of 
Lough  Neagh,  and  in  this  region  two  bores  were  being  put  down  by 
the  branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  known  as  the  Department 
for  the  Development  of  Mineral  Resources.  Tf  the  coals  known  to 
occur  in  the  Tyrone  coal  fields  were  found  to  extend  over  even  a  frac- 
tion of  the  area  indicated  by  the  geological  reasoning  the  resulting 
coal  output  would  be  such  as  to  revolutionize  the  industrial  life  of 
Ulster.  An  analysis  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  north  of  An- 
trim indicated  a  fairly  rich  field  there  also — probably  not  so  rich  as 
that  beneath  Lough  Neagh,  but  still  well  worth  exploitation.  In  the 
Larne  area  also  coal  was  likely  to  occur,  but  it  was  feared  that  the. 
highly-faulted  nature  of  the  ground  would  make  working  difficult. 
A  scheme  has  been  outlined  for  continuing  and  extending  the  ex- 
ploitations started  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions; 
Statistics  of  Irish  Fishing. 

The  total  quantity  of  fish  landed  on  the  Irish  coast  during  the 
calendar  year  1918  amounted  to  030.75s  hundredweight,  an  increase 
of  65,825  over  the  catch  of  1917.  Mackerel,  herring,  and  cod,  in  the 
order  named,  were  the  largest  catches.    Mackerel  showed  an  increase 
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of  L36,C97  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  herring  n  decrease  of 
78,35]  hundredweight,  and  cod,  an  increase  of  2,312  hundredweight. 
The  following  table  shows  the  total  quantities  of  fish  landed  on 
the  Irish  coasts  in  the  years  1917  and  1918: 


Kind  offish. 


Brill 



Turbot 

Cod 

i  eel. . 
Haddock. . . 



Herring 

Ling 

Mackerel.  .  . 

Plaice 

or  skati 


1917 


II i,  mi,  nl- 

weight. 

' :  se 

932 

284 

16,351 

2, 7  15 

2,943 

2,  171 

1,021 

263,008 

10,590 

(i,  204 


191S 


weight. 

196 

1,129 

271 

18,663 

2,400 

2,460 

l ,  787 

100,910 

1,856 

399, 705 

11,750 

7, 826 


Kind  of  fish. 


Sprats 

Whiting 

All  Other  except    shellfish 

#      Total 

Shellfish: 



Lobsters 

tSu  pels 

(  I  \  ;ters 

Other 


Height. 

'  228 

11,915 

12,696 


570,933 


a  107,  791 

a  182,217 

11,967 

•■'  118,124 

9, 243 


1918 


Hundred* 

iceighl. 
1,594 
8,619 
17,592 


636,758 


a  63,056 

7,311 

a  760,374 


"  Number. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

A<  cording  to  consular  invoices,  exports  from  Belfast  to  the  United 
States,  exclusive  of  returned  American  goods,  totaled  $16,169,133  in 
1918,  against  $20,516,386  in  1917,  and  $16,104,287  in  1913.  The 
quantities  and  values  of  the  principal  articles  invoiced  at  the  Belfast 
consulate  for  the  United  States  during  1017  and  1918  are  as  follows : 


Articles. 


1917 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Cotton  goods: 

Damask square  yards. 

Embroideries dozen. 

Handkerchiefs— 

Not  hemmed do... 

Hemmed  or  hemstitched do. . . 

Embroidered do. . . 

<  Jloth square  yards . 

Manufactures  n.  e.  s do... 

Woven  articles,  n. e. s dozen . 

All  other 

Felt. 


2,915,159 

14,883 

349, 423 
341,362 

562, 236 

::.imi;.  s,-s 
901 ;  365 
176,735 


Flax: 

Not  hackled tons. 

Hackled do. . . 

Noils do... 

Tow  of do . . . 

Flax,  manufactures  of: 

Embroideries  and  laces dozen. 

Fabrics,  plain  woven square  yards. 

Fabrics,  not  plain  woven "do. . . 

1 1  a  ad  kerchiefs— 

Not  hemmed  or  hemmed  only dozen. 

Hemstitched do. . . 

Embroidered do. . . 

Thread pounds . 

Woven  articles,  n.  e.  s dozen. 

Yarns  finer  than 8  lea  and  not  finer  than  .so. pounds. 

Yarns  liner  than 80 lea do... 

Jute,  manufactures  of: 

Burlaps square  yards. 

Plain ".do . . . 

Ginger  ale  (bottled) dozen. 

( !  rass  seed pounds . 

Machinery 

Nursery  stock 

1'aper  stock pounds. 

Whisky gallons . 

Woolens 

All  other  art Icles 


83 
459 

7 
300 

17,509 

25,070,422 

7,519,999 

133,580 
972,479 

1,110,414 
163,911 
953,671 

1,365,352 
25, 760 

7,932 


$659, 120 
71,479 

103,290 
247,634 
311,920 
182,383 
190, 574 
294,642 
65,672 
90,902 

77, 337 

580, 349 

756 

30, 033 

97, 430 
7,152,149 

2, 827, 810 

110,178 

959,472 

1,206,142 

209,496 

3,100,670 

1,042,378 

37, 479 

2,87S 


1,649,821 
4,386 

56, 552 
536,450 
470,702 
1,363,126 
549,011 
146,723 


$566,095 
35,805 

28. 057 
214,576 
336, 564 
296, 229 
363, 275 
392, 816 
34, 229 
98,270 


24, 070 
1,742,684 


'.HIS.  Mil 

32,393 


Trftal. 


22,582 
114,551 
25,543 
28,958 
89, 197 
140,591 
15,480 
127,311 

20,516.386 


3.923 
13, 238!  946 

5, 045, 793 

67, 661 
791,874 
885,994 

40,265 

160,31! 

136. S15 

9,318 

1,573 
173,042 

4,490 
1,001,554 


•Jin,  7s.'. 


13,9-11 

49,920 
5,714,239 
2,835,086 

7S.225 

887,988 

1,091,166 

60,646 

2,672,305 

156,315 

7,626 

330 
45,549 
5,046 
83,230 

43,450 
9,570 
23,129 


19,507 
6,999 

16,169,133 
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Returned  American  goods  were  valued  at  $1,301  in  1918,  and 
consisted  entirely  of  tobacco  stems,  which  had  no  sale  here.  The 
declared  exports  from  Belfast  to  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico 
were  entirely  of  cotton  and  flax  manufactures.  The  former  took 
$10,418  worth,  an  increase  of  $680,  and  the  latter  $11,641,  a  decrease 
of  $10,307,  as  compared  with  1917.  St.  Thomas  (Virgin  Islands) 
also  took  cotton  and  flax  manufactures  valued  at  $113,  as  against 
nothing  the  previous  year.  There  were  no  certified  invoices  for 
shipments  to  Hawaii  or  the  Canal  Zone  in  1918. 

Foreign  Trade  of  Belfast — Import  Statistics. 

This  port  is  not  only  an  outlet  for  the  goods  made  in  Belfast,  but 
also  for  most  of  the  goods  manufactured  throughout  the  country.  It 
is  also  a  distributing  center  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  country's 
imports.  The  imports  into  Belfast  for  1918  were  approximately 
2,500,000  tons,  and  the  exports  600,000  tons.  Of  the  imports  over 
50  per  cent  consisted  of  coal,  about  20  per  cent  grain  and  feedstuffs, 
while  raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods .  account  for  about  30 
per  cent.  Of  the  exports  45  per  cent  were  agricultural  produce  and 
cattle,  and  55  per  cent  raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods. 

As  stated  in  previous  reports,  the  returns  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
Belfast  issued  by  the  Harbor  Commissioners  make  no  distinction 
between  goods  coining  from  or  going  to  the  ports  of  Great  Britain 
and  those  originating  in  or  destined  to  foreign  countries.  More- 
over, the  returns  give  only  the  quantities  in  tons  or  loads  without 
values.  The  following  table  shows  the  principal  imports  into  Bel- 
fast in  1917  and  1918,  the  quantities  being  given  in  long  tons  (2,240 
pounds),  except  when  otherwise  noted: 


Articles. 


Ammonia,  sulphate  of 

Apples  and  pears 

Asphalt 

Bacon 

Bags  or  sacks,  empty 

Barley,  unmanufactured 

Basic  slag 

Beans 

Biscuits 

Bleaching  powder 

Boards,  planed 

Bottles. 

Bran 

Bricks,  fire-clay  and  facing . . 

Butter 

Carnages,  motor 

Cement 

Cheese 

Chemicals  and  drugs 

Cigars 

Clay,  fire.., 

Coal" 

Coke 

Confectionery 

Copper 

Cork  cuttings 

Cottons 

Cottonseed  cake 

Cottonseed  meal 

Cotton,  raw. 

Deals 

Empty  boxes 

Farming  implements 

Feeding  meal 

Flax 

Flour 


1917. 


Tons. 

6,345 

990 

1,813 

4,130 

4,881 

31,815 

2,321 

1,G57 

1,389 

4,315 

1,823 

0,830 

9,937 

5,439 

529 

229 

8, 581 

740 

2,381 

5 

839 

1,321,434 

9,680 

1,809 

1,143 

687 

19,280 

5,814 

3,294 

2, 042 

b  15,430 

11,856 

1,889 

16,606 

28,535 

86,200 


1918. 


Tons. 
S,089 

138 
1,758 
2,164 
5,539 
23,711 
6,30? 
2,362 
1,218 
1, 755 
7,815 
5,744 

567 

11 

^09 

7,695 

1,749 

2,709 

17 

2,065 

1,368,248 

14,575 

1,379 

881 

2,006 

"0, 125 

1,820 

8 

D72 

6  20,455 

12,053 

1,438 

6,730 

6,457 

102,089 


Articles. 


Fruit: 

Dried 

Green  and  preserved 

Furniture: 

New 

Old 

Glass 

Government  stores 

Groceries 

Hams 

Hardware 

Hemp 

Indian  corn 

Iron  and  steel: 

Iron  boits 

Pig  iron 

Castings 

Sheet  and  plate 

Wrought,  of  all  kinds 

Leather 

Linen 

Linseed  cake 

Machinery  and  machines 

Maize  cones  and  maize  flour . 

Manures,  artificial 

Margarine 

Meal 

Meal,  Indian 

Meat,  preserved 

Milk,  preserved  or  condensed 

Mill  boards 

Nails 

Oil: 

Paraffin  and  petroleum. . 

Other 

Onions 

Oranges 


a  Approximately  84,000  tons  of  coal  imports  were  for  Government  use. 


Tons. 
820 
2,  859 

632 

457 

1,535 

24,430 

445 

853 

:;,412 

20,677 

143,376 

2,254 
11,154 

9,034 
25,231 
68,899 

1,115 

3,906 

8,656 

10,076 

8(5 

1.220 

3, 350 
10,635 

2,837 

1,068 
684 

1,699 

1,727 

31, 72S 
13, 453 

3,611 

2,203 

b  Loads. 


1918. 


Tons. 
373 

777 

497 

750 

1,666 


878 

178 

3, 577 

21,889 

41,395 

2,344 
13,888 
10, 236 
75,479 
55,217 
1,140 
3,143 
5,903 
13,368 
2, 153 
2,384 
362 
14,120 
5,998 
1,14s 
1,935 
L654 
2,035 

12,112 

11,829 

2. HIT 

719 
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I ' :  l  i  1 1 1  ■ 



ilil  or  green . 

I'iril .  . . . 



Pitch 

Preserves 

Rags 

Rico 

Rice  flour 



Rye 

Salt 

Saltpeter 

Clover 

Flax 

Grass 

Sheep  and  lambs. . . 

Shoe-;  and  lioots 

Slates 

Soap 



Soda  a  :h 

Soda,  bicarbonate  of. 
Soda,  nitrate  of 


11,142 
1,056 

::,:h;i 
1,675 

1.771 

-'.i  ";< 

1,805 

3.172 

2,097 

740 

2,903 

24,311 

830 

Ml 

■112 
1,664 

973 
a  4,331 
2,661 
3,799 
3,664 
0,  295 
4,509 
1,708 

071 


Tow. 

7,651 
995 

I 

21,982 
2,091 
1,837 
2,455 
1,591 
2,  837 
3,456 
1,317 
4,237 

20,413 
1,202 
2,  165 

390 
5,221 

539 
a  0, 740 
3,127 
4,987 
3,700 
6. 159 
4,323 
1,952 

757 


Articles. 


Starch 

Stationery 





Sugar 

Sulphur  ore 

Tar 

Tea 

Tiles...- 

Timber 

Timber,  wrought 

Tobacco: 

Manufactured 

Unmanufactured. .. 

Tow 



Turpentine 

Varnish 

Flax,  hemp  and  tow 

Cotton 

Wax,  paramo 

Wheat 

Whisky 

Wine 

Wire,  iron 

Wood  pulp 


Tons. 

1.121 

'.127 

922 

1,010 

19,314 

9,637 

2.111 

1  264 
2,073 

6  \s2:: 
33 

689 
1,019 
8,790 
2,931 

3-3 

E08 

■123 

1,068 

7'.i.iiii 

1,070 

lis.", 

1.337 
1,11-0 


Tons. 

1.213 

1,169 

953 

sir, 

21,103 

15,001 

921 

5,096 

0  590 

423 

1,647 

3,681 

1,861 

208 

443 

842 

324 

971 

79,831 

501 

711 

1,009 

2. 951 

n  Number. 


b  Loads 


Export  Trade  of  Belfast. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  exports  from  Belfast  in 
1917  and  1918,  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds,  except  as  otherwise  noted  : 


Articles. 


Aerated  waters 

Apples  and  pears 

Bacon 

Barley: 

Manufactured 

Unmanufactured 

Bauxite 

Bottles 

Butter 

Cattle 

Clay,  white 

Coal 

Cordage,  new 

Cottons 

Cotton,  raw 

Creosote 

Eggs 

Empty  boxes 

Feeding  meal 

Flax 

Fell 

Fish, fresh 

Flour 

Fruit,  preen  and  preserved. 

'  lovei  anient  stores 

Hams 

Hardware 

Hay 

Hemp 

Hides  and  skins 

Horses 

Indian  corn 

Iron  ore 

Iron  and  steel: 

(  astings 

Scrap 

Wrought,  of  all  kinds.. 

Linen 

Machine)  \  and  machines... 

Manures,  artificial 

Meal 


1917 

1918 

Tons. 

Tons. 

5,  797 

5,037 

2,075 

4,519 

7, 023 

2,049 

234 

1 

1,099 

58 

4,842 

5,012 

1,813 

1,939 

2,601 

1,577 

13(5,898 

138, 672 

5,372 

6,  404 

23,94(5 

8,758 

8,ii2 

8,077 

8,925 

3,075 

289 

2, 225 

272 

13,950 

17,365 

12,949 

10,901 

4,206 

8,259 

3,045 

589 

14,062 

18,389 

615 

309 

2,517 

316 

674 

1,671 

36, 151 

2,079 

958 

3,084 

4,772 

24, 296 

27,146 

549 
2,094 

1,630 

3,429 

10,368 

4,922 

15 

10,4  12 

30,374 

2,910 

2, 205 

25, 816 

35,045 

1,433 

2,008 

50, 807 

45,226 

9,110 

9, 443 

8, 255 

7,069 

4,430 

2,167  ! 

Articles. 


Tons. 
1,392 
1,765 

2,:i2.s 

10, 322 

637 

Paper 3, 238 


Meal,  Indian 

Meat ,  coarse 

Oats 

Oil: 

Paraffin  and  petroleum. 

Other. 


1917 


Pigs. 

Pork 

Potatoes 

Prop  wood  or  pit  wood 

Pyrites 

Rags 

Ropes,  new 

Sand: 

Building 

Molding 

Seed: 

Clover 

Flax 

Grass 

Sheep  and  Iambs 

Shoes  and  boots 

Soap 

Thread 

Timber 

Timber,  wrought 

Tobacco: 

Manufactured 

Unmanufactured 

Tow 

Turf 

Waste:  Flax,  hemp,  and  tow.. 

Wheat 

Whisky 

Wool 

Woolens 

Yarn: 

Linen 

Cotton 

Yeast 


3,143 
1,792 
63,354 
1,358 
6, 171 
2,697 
5,249 

4,300 
4,609 

320 

662 

13,952 

32,563 

149 

842 

2,371 

a  3,320 

a  202 

4,206 

287 

313 

3,229 

12,010 

6,217 

23,770 

37 

1,506 

10,354 

135 

1,824 


1918 


Tens. 
153 
1,384 

687 

3,789 

1,199 
3,399 

3,  705 

791 

257,077 

sol 

8, 701 

2,882 

5, 428 

2,300 
5,167 

100 

167 

12,273 

26,408 

75 

848 

1,558 

<•  6, 196 

a  456 

3,751 

248 

383 

2,948 

10,483 

585 

23,447 

229 

1,000 

3,369 

179 

2,422 


a  Loads. 
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Compared  with  1917,  the  figures  for  1918  show  an  increase  in  the 
exports  of  areated  waters,  apples  and  pears,  cattle,  eggs,  felt,  green 
and  preserved  fruit,  hay,  iron  and  steel,  potatoes,  and  timber.  A  de- 
crease appears  in  the  exports  of  bacon,  manufactured  and  unmanu- 
factured barley,  butter,  raw  cotton,  creosote,  flax,  fresh  fish,  flour, 
hams,  Indian  corn,  linen,  meal,  oats,  paraffin  and  petroleum  oils, 
pork,  sheep  and  lambs,  shoes  and  boots,  thread,  and  wheat.  There 
were  no  exports  of  coal  in  1918. 

General  Review  of  Trade. 

There  was  a  marked  scarcity  of  coal  throughout  the  year,  not  only 
among  householders  but  in  all  industrial  establishments.  The  allow- 
ance to  consumers  toward  the  last  six  months  of  1918  was  strictly 
limited.  The  supplies  for  household  consumption  were  regulated  by 
signed  and  strictly  investigated  applications  on  the  one-fire  basis. 
The  total  imports  of  coal  for  1918  showed  a  slight  increase  over  the 
figures  for  1917. 

Both  the  imports  and  exports  of  cotton  showed  some  increase  on 
the  previous  year's  figures.  This  commodity  was  used  to  make  sub- 
stitutes for  certain  descriptions  of  linen  fabrics  which  could  not  be 
manufactured  owing  to  the  flax  yarns  being  utilized  for  Government 
work.  With  the  termination  of  hostilities,  however,  Government  re- 
quirements came  to  an  end,  and  the  amount  of  cotton  required  for 
this  purpose  will  be  considerably  reduced ;  although  it  is  not  antici- 
pated that  any  marked  reduction  will  take  place  for  some  time  owing 
to  the  high  prices  of  pure  linen  fabrics.  It  should  be  stated  that 
practically  all  the  raw  cotton  imported  into  Belfast  is  intended  for 
reexport. 

There  was  a  notable  decrease  in  both  export  and  import  of  Indian 
corn,  and  farmers  were  badly  hampered  by  having  no  regular  supply 
for  feeding  purposes.  The  import  was  only  about  one-sixth  of  the 
average  of  pre-war  years,  and  of  this  nearly  75  per  cent  was  given 
to  distillers  for  the  purpose  of  providing  spirit  for  use  in  connection 
with  high  explosives. 

During  the  year  a  sufficient  supply  of  wheat  was  held  in  stock  here 
by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Wheat  Supplies  for  the  needs  of  this  dis- 
trict, and  local  mills  were  kept  fully  employed.  Imported  wheat 
flour  was  reserved  solely  for  bakers'  use.  After  the  armistice  was 
signed,  the  regulations  imposed  by  the  Royal  Wheat  Commission 
were  slightly  relaxed,  millers  being  permitted  to  manufacture  pure 
wheat  flour. 

Some  slight  increase  is  shown  in  the  imports  and  exports  of  gro- 
ceries for  1918  as  compared  with  1917.  The  year  was  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  the  trade.  Control  was  the  outstanding  feature  of 
most  departments.  Sugar  and  tea  imports  showed  an  increase  over 
the  previous  year's  figures,  while  the  exports  showed  a  decrease. 
Both  these  commodities  were  controlled  as  to  price  and  quantity. 
Consumers  were  rationed  as  regards  sugar,  but  it  did  not  become 
necessary  to  ration  the  tea  supply. 

There  was  practically  no  import  of  American  bacon  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  limited  quantity  received  in  the  autumn,  during  a  period 
of  small  local  supplies.  All  export  was  prohibited  except  under 
license.  Owing  to  the  shortage  of  imports  of  Indian  meal  for  feed- 
ing purposes,  the  swine  herd  in  this  consular  district  decreased. 
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Butter  imports  totaled  only  11  tons,  a  considerable  decrease  on  (he 

1917  figures,    [mports  cen  ed  altogether  in  the  early  pari  of  the  year, 

jiikI  i'.imin.  conditions  prevailed  in  the  trade  Eor  about  three  months. 

re  also  scarce,  although  imports  for  1918  were  larger  than  in 

the  previous  year;  so  also  were  the  exports. 

Owing  to  the  Government  restrictions  on  imports  of  raw  material 
sto  !  of  tobacco  were  very  low  and  prices  very  high.  Exports  were 
smaller  than  in  the  previous  year. 

Opportunities  for  Trade  Expansion. 

The  prospects  for  American  trade  in  this  consular  district  are  ex- 

lingly   bright.     Supplies   from   the  English  manufacturers   are 

ily  scarce,  and,  owing  to  labor  troubles  and  depleted  stocks 

throughout  the  country,  it  is  not  anticipated  that  competition  will 

be  keen  from  that  quarter  for  some  time  to  come. 

As  indicating  the  varied  field  for  trade  extension  here,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  there  has  lately  been  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  inquiries  regarding  agencies  for  American  firms  dealing 
in  surh  products  as  hosiery  and  underwear,  motor  cars  and  acces- 
sories, glassware,  machinery,  furniture,  and  chemicals.  The  out- 
look in  the  furniture  trade,  is  extremely  pood,  and  there  are  con- 
siderable opportunities  for  trade  extension.  The  high  prices  are  no- 
wise deterrent  to  buying,  money  being-  plentiful  and  purchasers  gen- 
erous. 

The  child-welfare  scheme  put  into  operation  during  the  year  1917 
has  made  good  progress.  Five  centers  have  been  established,  each 
of  which  has  a  qualified  nurse,  a  qualified  health  visitor,  and  five 
or  six  voluntary  workers.  The  object  of  the  scheme  is  to  protect 
child  life  and  also  to  advise  and  assist  mothers.  The  babies  are 
periodically  taken  to  the  centers  to  be  weighed:  they  are  visited  each 
week,  and  the  doctor  in  attendance  gives  advice  to  the  .mothers  as  to 
their  treatment  in  the  event  of  any  signs  of  illness. 

The  plans  for  the  new  storage  reservoir  in  the  Silent  Valley 
(Mourne  Mountains)  are  almost  completed,  and  the  work  will  be 
commenced  once  the  sanction  of  the  Government  is  obtained  to  the 
loan  of  the  money  required  and  when  the  necessary  labor  is  obtain- 
able. This  scheme  will  insure  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  water  for 
the  city  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

QUEENSTOWN. 

By  Consul  Charles  M.  Hathaway,  jr. 

The  shipping  services  of  the  ports  of  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Water- 
ford  suffered  perhaps  even  more  than  those  of  the  greater  ports  of 
the  United  Kingdom  during  1917  and  1018;  and  with  the  growth 
of  pressure  on  shipping  space  came  increasing  difficulty  in  obtaining 
desired  commodities.  Concurrently,  prices  doubled,  but  the  capacity 
of  purchasers  increased  even  more  rapidly,  and  the  question  with 
Cork  importers  was  not  at  what  price  goods  might  be  secured,  but 
whether  they  might  be  secured  at  any  price;  for  there  appeared  to 
be  no  limit  to  the  price  the  retail  shops  could  rely  on  getting  if  they 
could  only  furnish  the  goods.  Thi<  condition  was  largely  affected. 
too,  by  the  I'igid  Government  control  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
which  ruled  some  lines  of  goods  practically  out  of  the  market  and 
restricted  other:    far  below  the  market  demands. 
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Industrial  Development  of  Cork. 

The  outlook  for  the  future  is  uncertain.  The  people  of  this  dis- 
trict are  undoubtedly  favorable  to  American  goods  and  desirous  of 
increasing  their  trade  with  America,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
considerable  increase  can  be  brought  about  without  an  increase  of 
direct  shipping  facilities.  One  hope  of  improvement  of  the  ship- 
ping situation  lies  in  the  development  of  Cork  as  an  industrial 
center,  and  great  encouragement  has  been  derived  from  the  action 
of  an  American  automobile  firm  in  starting  a  plant  for  the  manu- 
facture of  tractors  in  Cork.  This  plant  was  begun  in  1917,  but 
almost  no  progress  could  be  made  during  the  last  year  of  the  war 
on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  getting  materials.  It  is  now, 
however,  almost  at  the  point  of  beginning  production  of  tractors, 
and  its  successful  operation  will  require  the  provision  of  steamship 
services  between  the  United  States  and  Cork  and  between  Cork  and 
at  least  two  or  three  Continental  ports.  There  are  besides  three 
margarine  factories  in  this  district,  several  jam  and  preserves  fac- 
tories, a  number  of  condensed  milk  factories,  a  boot  and  shoe  fac- 
tory, woolen  mills,  breweries  and  distilleries,  and  a  variety  of  minor 
industries.  But  in  spite  of  these  the  district  is  prevailingly  pastoral 
and  agricultural,  exporting  live  cattle,  butter,  cheese,  and  the  like. 
The  advantages  of  exporting  meat  instead  of  live  cattle  and  of  hav- 
ing here  tanneries  and  other  residual  industries  is  fully  appreciated, 
but  so  far  has  not  got  beyond  the  conversational  stage. 

Decline  of  Tourist  Traffic  and  Emigration. 

The  tourist  resorts  of  this  district — the  Lakes  of  Killarney  and 
Glengarriff — have  suffered  greatly  during  the  war  and  the  resump- 
tion of  normal  conditions,  with  freedom  of  travel  for  pleasure,  will 
be  required  to  bring  back  their  old-time  prosperity.  So  Queens- 
town,  and,  to  a  smaller  degree,  the  city  of  Cork,  have  been  affected 
by  the  entire  cessation  of  the  extensive  passenger  traffic  to  and  from 
the  United  States  through  this  port.  Queenstown  was  the  principal 
port  for  Irish  emigration  to  the  United  States,  and  the  change  in 
that  respect  is  highly  significant.  There  are  more  young  men  in 
Ireland  to-day  than  there  were  for  very  many  years  before  the  war. 
Emigration,  which  for  the  10  years  ending  March  31,  1911,  averaged 
38,808  from  all  Ireland,  fell  in  1917  to  2,111  and  in  1918  to  980 
natives  of  Ireland.  Embarkation  of  emigrants  and  others  from  this 
port,  which  amounted  to  20,883  in  1013  and  21,430  in  1914,  stopped 
altogether  in  November,  1914. 

War  Stimulus  to  Irish  Agriculture — Live-Stock  Statistics. 

Ireland  is  preeminently  a  pastoral  county.  Of  a  total  area  of 
20,371,125  acres  (of  which  2,829,095  acres  are  water,  waste  lands,  or 
town  sites),  11,542,174  acres  were  devoted  to  grazing  and  2,470,417 
acres  to  hay  on  June  1,  1918.  For  this  consular  district,  the  Province 
of  Munster,  comprising  the  Counties  of  Waterford,  Tipperarv, 
Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  and  Clare,  had  77  per  cent  of  its  total  area 
of  5,963,557  acres  in  pasture  and  hay  in  June,  1916.  But  under 
pressure  of  war  regulations  the  area  under  crops  other  than  hay  had 
been  increased  by  165,053  acres  by  June  1,  1918. 

It  is  officially  stated  that  the  effect  of  the  Government  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture  in  Ireland  has  been  to  add  from  the  year  1916 
to  1918  nearly  a  million  acres  of  land  to  the  tillage  area.     The  agri- 
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cultural  outfil  of  the  country  has  been  enormously  improved;  700 
tractors  were  at  work  in  the  country  in  L918,  as  compared  with 
something  Like  50  in  L916;  agricultural  machinery  has  been  intro- 
duced on  mos<  of  the  larger  holdings;  and  reapers,  binders,  potato 
diggers  are  everywhere  being  employed. 

Live  slock  returns  I'm-  Juno  1, 1918,  compared  with  preceding  year, 
were  a  -  folio 


Kind  of  live 








Pig.i 






Province  of  Munster. 


Number. 

80. 270 
L,  710,886 

373,188 

83,531 

5,419,702 


Number. 
174,063 

1,7(12,191 

322,048 

84,055 

6,596,265 


All  Ireland. 


1917 


Number. 

597,692 

227,927 

4,908,516 

3,744,453 

947,472 

268,853 

22,245,024 


Numler. 
018,8'); 
232,  !.". ' 

974, 3S5 

277,114 

24,424,230 


Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States — Mackerel  Trade. 

The  total  value  of  all  exports  declared  at  this  consulate  for  ship- 
ment to  the  United  States  during  1918  was  $298,862.  as  compared 
with  $271,404  in  1917.  The  chief  item  in  1918  was  pickled  mackerel. 
of  which  2,394,600  pounds  valued  at  $295,508  were  declared  for  ex- 
port, against  2,076,800  pounds  valued  at  $217,690  in  1917.  In  1917 
woolen  cloth  to  the  value  of  $11,956  was  invoiced  lor  shipment  to  the 
United  States  through  this  consulate ;  this  item  declined  to  $3,129  in 
1918.  The  following  classes  of  goods  for  which  no  invoices  were 
issued  in  1918  appear  in  the  declared  export  return  for  1917:  Mag- 
nesia, calcined,  18,868  pounds  valued  at  $('..91'.);  canned  mackerel. 
16.740  pounds  valued  at  $961;  feathers  for  beds,  524  pounds  valued 
at  $2  14 ;  and  whisky,  584  proof  gallons  valued  at  $3,521.  There  were 
no  returned  American  goods  during  either  year,  and  no  invoices  were 
certified  for  any  of  the  insular  dependencies  of  the  United  State-. 

From  the  foregoing  paragraph  it  is  apparent  that  pickled  mackerel 
was  the  only  export  of  this  district  to  maintain  its  position  unim- 
paired by  war  restrictions;  and  even  this  export  was  stopped  alto- 
gether for  a  time  by  a  United  States  import  prohibition.  The  pro- 
hibition, however,  was  removed  after  negotiations  between  the  two 
( rovernments  when  it  was  brought  out  that  the  people  of  the  British 
Isles  would  not  cat  pickled  mackerel,  and  that  it  must  be  exported  to 
the  United  States  or  spoil.  Pickled  herrings  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  induced  the  people  to  eat  under  pressure  of  the  food 
shortage,  but.  efforts  to  popularize  salt  cod-  and  pickled  mackerel 
were  apparently  futile.  Invoicings  of  mackerel  at  this  office  were  as 
follows  for  the"  six  years  1913-1918: 


Year. 

Pickled  mackerel. 

Mackerel  in  tins. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

I'll:;                                                  

Pound*. 
1,  117,600 

1,  127,  !(*) 
942,800 
1,214,200 
2  078  800 
2,394,600 

S4,-.,030 

54,664 

56,725 

89,863 

247,690 

296,563 

1'oundx. 
218,838 
278, 220 
74,674 

$11,831 

1914 

14,201 

1915                                                         

4,547 

nil*. 

I'.»17... 

16,240 

961 

1918 
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It  will  be  noted  that  while  the  quantity  shipped  doubled  in  the 
six-year  period,  the  value  became  six  times  as  great.  In  addition, 
during  the  years  1913,  1914,  and  1915,  mackerel  was  invoiced  at 
Limerick  agency  to  the  value  of  $1-1,381,  $11,118,  and  $14,821,  respec- 
tively. 

Declared  Exports  at  Limerick — Principal  Items  of  Pre-War  Export. 

At  Limerick  agency  no  exports  were  declared  in  the  years  1917 
and  1918,  but  in  1913  the  total  value  declared  there  was  $129,208, 
and  in  1916,  $110,669;  in  earlier  years  the  value  of  goods  declared 
at  Limerick  generally  exceeded  those  declared  at  Queenstown.  Of 
these,  hides  and  skins  averaged  from  GO  per  cent  to  80  per  cent,  and 
bacon  and  hams  comprised  most  of  the  rest.  Both  items  were  com- 
pletely stopped  by  British  export  prohibition,  and  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  and  when  this  trade  will  be  resumed. 

In  pre-war  days  hides  and  skins,  pickled  and  canned  mackerel, 
bacon  and  hams,  whisky,  calcined  magnesia,  and  woolen  cloth 
(tweeds)  were  the  chief  exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the 
United  States.  Irish  lace  and  miscellaneous  art  goods,  including 
ecclesiastical  vestments,  are  staple  but  not  large  exports.  As  a 
cattle-raising  and  food  exporting  district,  the  South  of  Ireland  has 
relatively  little  to  send  the  United  States.  On  the  contrary  it  im- 
ports large  quantities  of  manufactured  articles  and  grain,  which  the 
United  States  may  supply  if  it  can  compete  with  other  sellers. 

Increased  American  Trade  Dependent  on  Direct  Steamer  Connections. 

In  fact  there  is  a  marked  eagerness  for  trade  relations  with  the 
United  States,  arising  not  wholly  from  commercial  reasons,  but 
rooted  in  sentiment  and  likely  to  be  in  evidence  for  some  time  to 
come.  If  it  is  possible  to  land  American  goods  in  Cork  as  cheaply 
as  those  from  nearer  sources,  there  will  be  a  steady  growth  of  im- 
portation. Apparently  the  controlling  factor  is  transportation. 
There  has  been  no  direct  steamship  service  from  any  American  port 
to  Cork;  direct  passenger  service  existed  before  the  war  and  doubt- 
less will  be  reinstated ;  but  these  passenger  ships  have  never  handled 
freight  to  and  from  Ireland.  A  consignment  from  New  York  to 
Cork  may  be  in  the  hold  of  the  liner  that  leaves  passengers  at 
Queenstown,  but  the  goods  go  on  to  Liverpool  and  are  transshipped 
to  Cork  by  a  coasting  steamer.  So  the  Cork  hides,  mackerel,  and 
whisky  go  to  Liverpool,  there  to  be  put  in  the  liner  which  brings 
them  back  to  Queenstown  harbor  on  its  call  for  passengers.  One 
would  think  that  existing  lines  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  might  readily  make  regular  calls  in  Cork  harbor,  but  it  ap- 
pears not  to  be  regarded  to  their  advantage  to  do  so.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  independent  maintenance  of  a  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Cork  would  offer  great  difficulties.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  fair  cargoes  to  Cork  could  be  had,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
expect  return  cargo.  That  would  largely  have  to  be  found  in  other 
western  European  ports.  If  any  great  steamship  company  were 
particularly  interested  to  maintain  a  service  to  Cork,  good  manage- 
ment would  overcome  the  difficulties.  But  against  the  opposition  of 
the  great  shipping  interests  it  hardly  appears  feasible.  As  here- 
tofore stated,  the  establishment  of  an  American  tractor  plant  at 
Cork  has  raised  some  hopes,  as  it  was  thought  the  company  would 
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maintain  some  steamers  for  bringing  materials  from  the  United 
States  and  for  distributing  their  product  to  continental  Europe. 
Such  :i  service  might  take  genera]  cargo  to  iill  up  and  thus  become 
the  nucleus  of  several  independent  service-.  Until  normal  trade 
relations  are  more  nearly  restored,  one  can  not  judge  whether  pre- 
war conditions  will  recur  or  an  improvement  in  facilities  be  obtained. 

American  Goods  in  Irish  Market — Trade  Statistics. 

Staple  imports  from  the  United  States  are  wheat,  maize,  lumber, 
mineral  oil,  motor  vehicles  and  accessories,  agricultural  machinery, 
tools,  general  hardware,  cotton  fleeced  underwear,  hosiery,  novelties 
suitable  for  five  and  ten  cent  stores,  sewing  machines,  typewriters, 

fire  extinguishers,  cheap  clocks  and  watches,  cream  separators, 
drugs  and  toilet  articles,  shoes,  wooden  tubs  and  churns,  and  brooms. 
The  standard  American  house  broom  is  an  especial  favorite.  Most 
of  these  goods  arc  not  bought  direct  by  Cork  from  the  United  States 
but  are  obtained  from  British  or  American  houses  in  London.  Liver- 
pool, or  other  British  trade  centers:  so  that  neither  customs  import 
statistics  for  Irish  ports  nor  United  States  export  statistics  indicate 
the  volume  of  trade  that  exists.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1017. 
the  total  value  of  United  States  exports  to  Ireland  was $27,210,856,  as 
against  $42,757,497  in  191G.  Imports  from  Ireland  in  the  fiscal 
year  1017  were  $21,256,648,  as  against  $20,110,508  in  1916.  But 
these  statistics  are  for  all  Ireland,  and  the  share  of  South  Ireland  in 
them  would  be  relatively  small.  The  Irish  customs  statistics  are 
not  classified  by  countries  of  origin. 
Irish  Export  and  Import  Trade. 

•Customs  statistics  of  Irish  ports  show  only  consignments  to  and 
from  foreign  countries,  whereas  the  bulk  of  Irish  trade  is  with  Great 
Britain.  For  instance,  the  total  value  of  Irish  trade  for  1917,  the 
latest  year  for  which  statistics  have  yet  been  published,  is  estimated 
bv  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for 
Ireland  at  $1,241,853,568,  of  which  $587,005,415  is  imports  and 
$654,848,153  is  exports.  The  customs  statistics,  however,  record 
exports  to  the  value  of  only  $287,148  and  imports  to  the  value  of 
$104,807,000,  making  a  total  trade  of  $105,154,208.  That  is,  for  the 
year  1017  about  eleven-twelfths  of  the  aggregate  external  trade  of 
Ireland  was  with  Great  Britain.  It  is  estimated,  however,  that 
something  like  a  fifth  of  Ireland's  trade  is  ultimately  with  foreign 
countries. 

By  quantities  the  leading  articles  of  foreign  trade  for  all  Ireland 
and  for  Cork  during  the  year  1917  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Article. 


IMPORTS. 

Wheat hundredweight. . 

Maizo do  — 

Sugar do — 

Tea pounds. . 

Manufactured  tobacco, 

pounds 

Artificial    manures,    long 

tops. 

Wool i  o 

Commit lone;  tons. . 

Candles. .  .hundredweight 
Coal loin;  tons. 


Ireland. 

Cork. 

6.206.  (98 

1,423,659 

7,423,746 

1,183,477 

1,6(56,012 

361,661 

33,410,8.32 

4,027,408 

5, 349,  CC0 

50.1, 208 

171,788 

20, 653 

2,727,536 

741,  J 

48,985 

7,063 

63,602 

12,242   1 

1,304,352 

328,348 

Article. 


EXPORTS. 

Live  cattle number 

Butter hundred  weight 

Eggs great  hundreds 

d  >ed  milt.-,  hundred 

weighl 

do.. 

Oats do.. 


Ireland. 


B88.866 
675,330 

7,260,041 

23",  278 

895,650 

[,386,  Ml 


Cork. 


77  252 
20f»;  286 
572,300 

28,778 

149,351 
205, 078 


IRELAND QUEENSTOWN. 
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The  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Cork  for  1913  was  $7,953,209,  as 
compared  with  Dublin's  foreign  trade  valued  at  $16,321,102,  and  that 
of  Belfast  estimated  at  $55,763,530.  In  1917  the  foreign  trade  of 
Belfast  had  decreased  to  $53,092,503,  that  of  Dublin  had  increased  to 
$20,944,024,  and  that  of  Cork  was  valued  at  $13,452,383. 

Import  and  Export  Trade  of  Cork  by  Quantities. 

The  following  table  gives  some  of  the  leading  imports  and  exports 
figuring  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Cork  for  the  years  ending  July  31, 
1917,  and  1918,  as  contained  in  the  annual  statement  of  the  Cork 
Harbor  Commissioners : 


Article. 


Imports. 


1917 


Exports. 


1918 


ung. 


Apples 

Bacon 

Bags  and  bag 

Bary  tes 

Basic  slag 

Bran 

Cement 

Coal 

Copper 

Earthenware 

Eggs 

Fertilizers 

Flour,  wheaten 

Hides 

Iron,  bar 

Iron,  wrought 

Jams  and  preserves. 

Lard 

Mackerel 

Maize 

Margarine 

Milk,  condensed 

Oats 

Oilcake 

Paper 

Pigs 

Phosphate,  rock 

Salt 

Sheep 

Soap 

Sugar 

Tallow 

Tea 

Timber 

Timber,  rough 

Wheat 


Tons. 
529 
4,406 
1,319 


7,110 

7,679 

8,210 

381,345 

15 

1,397 

10 

3,524 

15, 909 

62 

2,704 

1,015 

1,095 

2,083 

3 

SS, 352 

282 

351 

2,068 

11,241 

1,779 

a  24 

7,  006 

7,589 

a  16 

1,066 

16, 355 

2,033 

1,872 

2,317 


Tons. 

169 

1,088 

992 

10 

7,048 

1,856 

8,936 

317,  690 

24 

1,352 

4 

4,451 

16, 401 

40 

3,829 

1,701 

1,026 

2,843 

1 

40, 382 

114 

238 

3,177 

5,017 

1,012 


Tons. 

7 

7,618 

188 

5,277 


157 
15 


81 
3 

5,243 

2,571 

816 

1,099 


361 
555 

2,280 

1,209 

3,814 

2, 525 

15,978 

88 

304 

a  33, 300 


18,124 

9. 3S1 
'  «5 
1,034 
12, 359 
552 
1,4S2 
3,539 


63,790 


39, 150 


49 

a  58, 922 

38 

3,107 

5 

3 

615 

29, 331 

40 


Tons. 

51 
6,033 

81 
6,834 


525 

4 

5,242 

527 

5 

1,001 


234 

353 

5, 991 

2,850 

3,052 

1,135 

23,  5SS 

132 

328 

a  19, 060 


4 
o49,044 

39 
1 

18 

36 

461 

33, S91 


a  Number. 
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